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The Week. 


HE Army Bill was the subject of mach hot debate in the Senate 
(in the course of which Mr. Lamar and Mr. Conkling fell to eall- 

ing each other liars and cowards), and of 
speeches—by Mr. Carpenter among others—till the small hours 
of Saturday morning, when it passed by the usual party vote. 
Senator Burnside alone among the Republicans refused to oppose 
it, and by so doing put himself in accord with the President, 
the bill on the ground, it understood, that it 
deprives the Executive of no real powers. He also signed 
Legislative Appropriations Bill, which had been agreed to in con- 
ference on Wednesday, the Isth; but the Judicial Expenses Bill, 
about which the two houses had adjusted their differences on Sat- 
urday, he returned with his veto on Monday, and the veto was, 
as heretofore, sustained. The House, making the proverbial misuse 
of its idle time, passed on Thursday a bill directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to recoin trade-dollars, not deficient in weight and 
not “*chopped ” in China, into standard silver dollars; to coin no 
more trade-dollars, and to reckon the recoinage apart from and in 
addition to the monthly silver coinage enjoined by the Bland Bill. 
This is a measure which Secretary Sherman has publicly opposed, 
and which it may be supposed the President will be advised by 
him to veto. But it is by no means certain that the Senate will 
adopt it, since Mr. Bayard’s successful stand against the admission 
of the Warner Bill. The Stalwart Democrats in the House offered 
on Tuesday a resolution for adjournment next day, but the party 
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some well-considered 


is 


who signed 


could not be held to the irreconcilable policy, and only eighty-one } 


votes were mustered for it, against one hundred and three opposing. 


The proximate cause for the row between Mr. Conkling and Mr. 
Lamar was probably a misunderstanding. Mr. Lamar had not, it 
would seem, concurred in the agreement the disregard of which 
led Mr. Conkling to charge the majority with bad faith; and if Mr. 
Lamar had been on good terms with Mr. Conkling this fact would 


doubtless have been brought out in an amicable way, and * the 
subsequent proceedings ” would not have taken place. But Mr. 


Lamar’s mode of meeting the imputation by an expression of con- 
tempt not only for the charge but for its author, showed that a 


the 


Nation. 


‘One is their repeal ; 


tive enactments: the other is the 
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competent tribunal against their validity.” 
within the reach of the majority, there is something pet 


tempting to accomplish their object by redu Executive to 


tv of which thev acknowiedve 


iowever, that the veto 


litv of the Pre 


It 
would have more weight if there 


they cannot relieve him. must be said, | 


j 
J 


Was ANV POSSITD) 


| dent being called on to perform this duty before Congress m 
again in December. As there is not, it must be treat 
a contribution to the controversy now raging overthe powers of t 


General Government in the regulation of Federal e} 


The failure of the silver-men in the Senate to draw Mr. Ba 
from his positionon the Warner Bill and compel him to report : 
| him a fresh claim on the respect of the friends of honesty in 
| ties. It probably makes more true than ever the saying that of all 
| the men now prominent in public life he would probably be the « 
| est to elect to the next Presidency, but that he would probably be 
| the hardest of them all to nominate. No Democrat would draw si 
| heavily on the Republicans, and no Republican would draw off so 
much of what is best among the Democrats, and it is quite certain 
| that any candidate with whom the managers on either side are « 
tirely satisfied will win by so close a vote as to make the « 
souree of well-founded anxiety. 
There has long been a suspicion in the publie mind that M 
| Hill, of Georgia, better known, perhaps, as ** Ben” Hill, was really 
| a Secessionist, and had been so during the late war, and had ey 
favored secession from the outset Mr. Blaine is entitled to tl 
thanks of the community for having, by a frequent and laborious 
catechization of Mr. Hill during the present session of Congres 
| confirmed the worst fears of the Northern public on this subjeet. 
There appears, in tact, to be no longer any doubt that Mr. Hill wa 
| a Secessionist. The acuteness, persistence, and knowledge of hu 
| man nature which Mr. Blaine displayed in dragging this fact to 
| light place him in the front rank of American statesmen. How Hil 
| feels, now that he stands before an afflicted and amazed people in 


his true colors, is probably known only to himself and his wite. Few 


will gaze at him without invoking blessings on the head of James 

G. Blaine, who found bim out. With Blaine to diseover the Sece 

sionists and Chandler to ** give them fits ” after they are uneovered, 

he must be a gloomy man indeed who feels anxious out the future > 
of the country. We feel authorized in saving, for the satisfaction 








deep-seated hostility had long existed between himself and the | of the dyspeptic croakers, that Chandler will blackguard Jeff. Davi 
New York Senator. The mode in which the latter met him, by | again whenever it seems necessary. All reports to the effect that 
pronouncing him a hypothetical “liar, blackguard, and coward,” | he ‘dursn’t do it aga in,” or is sorry he did ire unmitigated 
did not support the statements so frequently made by the reporters | falsehoods. 
as to the commanding ability and inexhaustible mental resources | we. Blai : ea : - - —_— 
of Mr. Conkling. In fact, the only mark of superiority to an en- | “Mt. Blaine has written an elaborate letter to the New York 
raged ‘longshoreman which he exhibited in the fray was his putting | Chamber of Commerce in reply to an invitation from them to ad 
in the supposition that if the affair had not occurred in the Senat dress them in explanation of the cause of the decline of the Ameri- 
ete., the ‘longshoreman would have dealt with Mr. Lamar by a | ©@? Shipping trade. The sum and substance of hat American 
direct proposition. ; ships disappeared from the ocean partly owing to the substitution 
Seinen of iron for wood in ship-building, and partly owing to the depreda- 
The President has vetoed the Judicial Appropriation Bill on the | tions of the rebel eru f rs ¢ » the ! dt asto wt i 
ground that in forbidding any department or officer of the Gevern- | prevented by hich taxation. and \ of su coura ent from 
ment to incur any liability for the payment of general or special our Government as for en ships receiv: hape of subsidic 
deputy-marshals “‘ for service in connection with elections,” and i 1d postal dues He would therefore pass a general law offering a 
making no appropriation for the payment of such officers, it deprives xed rate of subvention to all persons putting American ships into 
him of the means of executing laws now on the statute book and | the ing de, under certain conditions, between fixed point: 
which it is his constitutional duty to execute, and the execution of | The r son h gives for singling out this trade for special encourage- 
which can be ealled for by any two citizens of any city or town ment is that e must depend on it f oul } ply of seamen and 
having over twenty thousand inhabitants. The object of the ma- | for our eapacity to produes fighting ships in case of war. His 
jority in inserting this provision in the bill is to prevent the opera- | scheme, of course, will not | xamination from a purely econo- 
tion of laws which they are unable to repeal, but he points out with of view The busin if carrvinge goods at sea differs 
great force that there are only two lawful ways of overturning legisla- | et, ec call ( i¢ business of earrving goods on 
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If forei ( ling to carry our goods to market at This may or may not be, but the subject appeals powerfully for 

1 dlo it ourselves we are the gainers as purely | examination to all upright and conscientious men at the North, and 

eam nd carried treight for us on a railroad at lower | particularly to those whose interest in the negroes’ condition is 

ow charged. If they ean only do this by the aid | leading them to second the efforts of unprineipled politicians in 
f sil their own government, these subsidies are really | keeping alive the flames of civil discord. We must remind them, 
£ ( large part for our benefit; in facet, they echeapen trans- too, that the evidence of the thousands of mnurders and “ outrages,” 
1 on forus. Instead of being annoyed or aggrieved by them, | by which their indignation has been stirred during the past tour or 
ef » be thankful, as they enable some of our products — five years, has been in the main furnished by the kind of witnesses 

» reach kets from whieh they would otherwise be cut off. | who testified a few days ago before the committee in the Spofford- 
Phere is, therefore, from the economical point of view, something Kellogg case. It has been almost invariably gentlemen like the 
t lucticrous in the proposal that our Government should spend | grandson of ** Sir Hugh de Laey,” of Ireland, who bring in the stories 

1 enlar the carrying trade when it is already over- of long rows of colored people hanging on the trees by the roadside, 
ded and the los it is borne voluntarily by foreign govern- and of the infants thrown into the flames by the red-shirt bayonets, 
ent and of the aged colored clergymen shot on their knees at family 
prayers. When perjurers of this class are rewarded for their 
Phe political view is less easily disposed of, but it ought to be |“ bloody particulars” by places in the custom-house it is not won- 
examined separately. It may be that subsidizing steamers would  derful that the stream of horrors is so strong and full and perma- 


s¢ the supply of sailors and keep yards in existence in which 
But do we need more 


Cre 
could get men-of-war built on demand. 
With our enormous coast-line and protected 
lready as large a seafaring population as we 
are ever likely to need for military Is it true that the 
encouragement of private yards by subventions is an economical, 


we 
sailors ? coasting 
trade, have we not a 


purposes ¢ 


effective, or necessary mode of supplying vessels of war in the re- 


mote contingency of our having to fight a maritime power? In 
other words, is there no other mode, and, if there is another, is it 
ot a better one? On these points Mr. Blaine throws no light 


What has made the carrying trade at sea always a 
mental confusion is the faet that ships carry the national 
herefore it seems to many people as if there was some- 


whatever. 
source ol 
ag, and t 
thing profane and unpatriotic in applying the ordinary commercial 
rules to them, and treating them like a railroad train. A good 
many subsidies have been granted in this country to railroads, but 


tlag 


it was to induce their construction in regions in which it seemed 
doubtful whether they would pay. The notion that a subsidy ought 
to be granted to somebody to make a road alongside one already in 
operation, doing a large business at low rates and paying satisfac- 
dividends, has never entered any one’s head, and would not 
t for the flag. 


tory 
enter it bu 

Mr. Whitthorne, of Tennessee, has written a letter to Mr. Goode, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, urging 
iwressional investigation into the material progress made by 


a Col 

the South since the war. We have more than onee, during the 
‘outrage” agitation, spoken of the importance of this, and 
have called attention to the faet that all investigations thus far 


made by Congress-have been purely political, and directed to mat- 
ters connected with elections. An examination of the industrial 
condition of the country, however, is the only one which would 
throw real light on the condition of the colored laborer. All the 
volunteer testimony on this point, from independent observers of 
high character, such as Colonel Higginson, Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
and Mrs. Stowe, recently published, concurs in maintaining that 
the negro population has made and is making remarkable progress ; 
but the politicians have thus far carefully avoided taking evidence 
about the amount of property the negroes own, the wages they 
earn, and the protection afforded them by the courts. We do not 
vouch for the aceuraey of Mr. Whitthorne’s figures, but, if accurate, 
they are very striking. Here are afew: For the eight years pre- 
ceeding 1861, 27,142,285 bales of cotton were produced at the South ; 
during the last eight years there have been produced 33,226,531 bales ; 
while the number of acres of cotton under cultivation in 1871 was 
7,557,579, in 1878 there were more than 12,000,000. He calculates 
it &200,000,000 the value of products of Southern labor whieh go 
merchandise and manufactured goods of New Eng- 


to purchase the 
lind, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. He even goes so 


te assert that the amount of wages paid the laborer in the 


siderably larger, in proportion to population, than that 


paid at the North. 
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nent, and that they actually come into court and confess their men- 
dacity with a broad grin. The bit of casuistry furnished by one of 
them, that he “ had as much right to perjure himself as the Demo- 
crats to burn his house,” we fear was suggested to him by some of 
his white friends at the North in 1876, who maintained gallantly 
that the Democratic outrages in the country districts justified the 
Returning Board in New Orleans in cheating in the count. 


Judge Christian, of Virginia, has discussed the matter of sum- 
moning negroes on juries, in reply to a petition of some colored 
men, in a way which shows that the Civil Rights Act cannot really 
be used to give negroes a right to be summoned without some 
serious straining of the law. To summon aman because he is a 
negro Judge Christian has no difficulty in showing is just as much a 
violation of the law as to leave a man out because he is a negro, or 
to summon him because he is white. He says he summons men 
not because they are either white or black, but because they are 
qualified, and it would be hard to prove the contrary. Judge 
Rives, who caused five county judges to be indicted for not sum- 
moning negroes on juries, laid it down that this plea might be met 
by the presumption that where a judge habitually abstained from 
putting negroes on the panel he did so on account of race and color, 
and in violation of the act. But this, again, might be upset by 
showing that the negroes of a particular county supplied no men 
of sufficient intelligence and capacity. In fact, if the object of 
the act was to put negroes on juries, it is, as we pointed out some 
time ago, fatally defective in not directing the summoning of ne- 
groes on every State jury. Whether if it did so it would stand the 
Constitutional test, is another question. 


The commissioners appointed by the Mayor to lay out rapid- 
transit routes in the upper wards of the city took it upon them also 
to lay out one along Central Park in Fifty-ninth Street, and another 
from Harlem to the Post-office. As the latter, above Forty-second 
Street, is identical with the existing tracks of the New York Central, 
no one else ean take advantage of it, and its obvious object is to 
enable Mr. Vanderbilt to extend his road below the Grand Central 
Depot to recover, if possible, the Harlem traffic taken away by the 
cheaper Third Avenue through-line. As proposed, it would run 
down Fourth Avenue, along Union Square, and through Lafayette 
Place (in front of the Astor Library) and Centre Street, cutting 
through the blocks when necessary. Fortunately, the consent of 
the Park Commissioners is needed before the Central Park and 
Union Square can be invaded, and if the Common Council, to 
whom the report of the commissioners has just been referred, ac- 
cept it, there will still remain the Mayor’s veto, which must be over- 
come by a two-thirds vote. He has been visited by very respecta- 
ble delegations of property-holders, who have shown the inevitable 
loss which they must sustain if the franchise is granted without 
compensation ; that capital now eagerly seeks investment in rapid- 
transit enterprises, once regarded with so much distrust, and can 
afford to pay for privileges conceded ; and that, so far as the Fourth 
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to allow the stock of the railroads organized under it to be open to 
public subseription on equal terms. The grant in this case would 
not be te the public, but to the corporation which owns the New 
York Central and Harlem roads, and, in fact, to one person—Mr. 
Vanderbilt. 


We hope there are very few residents of New York who relish 
the idea of any further extension of the elevated railways, even the 
most justifiable. It seems incredible that any one should be content 


to surrender another rod of street or avenue to a system which no | 


amount of use can make anything but a necessary nuisance. It 
may have to be done, but it ought to be done with a wry face; and 
when it is proposed to destroy one of the three remaining central 


avenues, we ought not to be expected to forget that it was the com- | 


parative inferiority of Third and Sixth Avenues and their connec- 
tions which made the existing railways seem at all tolerable. But 


not be pretended that there is any necessity for a Fourth Avenue 
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line, the result of which, if not disastrous to property values on the | 


avenue, could have but one effect on the blocks intermediate be- 
tween it and Third Avenue. 
past Central Park, it condemns itself. 





The murderer of Mrs. Hull has been discovered in the person of 
a colored man named Cox, with a tinge of rose in his cheeks. As 


As for the Fifty-ninth Street route | 


we conjectured last week, he entered her room to steal, and when | 


she woke up strangled her to prevent her giving the alarm. He tled 
to Boston with the plunder, but had not wit enough to stay away 
from the pawnshops, and pledging some of the jewelry led to his 
detection. He confessed everything when Mrs. Hull’s wateh was 
found on him. His arrest and confession make the newspaper 
speculations as to the origin of the crime very queer reading. 





The financial markets have been dull during the week. Money 


in London became easier for borrowers, and the actual discount | 


rate fell to 14 per cent., and Government securities there advanced. 
Here the money market was made easier by the prepayment of 
called bonds, the Treasury disbursements on this account having 
amounted to about $5,000,000. There has been a decline in the 
rates for bills on London, so that there is no fear of gold exports, 
which circumstance, together with the heavy Treasury interest and 


| a legislature, elected by indirect popular suffrage 


bond disbursements early in July, warrant the expectation of a very | 


easy money market. The market for U.S. 4 per cent. bonds was 
heavy early in the week, the price falling to 102%, and strong at the 
close, when the price was 102} to 102. 
the banks, which hold 10-40 bonds as security for their notes, and 
which must replace them within a short time or give up their cireu- 
lation. Silver bullion fell in London from 52id. to 513d. Here the 
gold value of 4124 grains of silver at the close of the week was 80.8739. 





Weston, the pedestrian who has been known to the publie on 
both sides of the Atlantic for eighteen or nineteen years as a walker 
of long distances, has accomplished the feat of carrying off the 
Astley champion’s belt, which Rowell took away from this city only 
a few weeks ago. The triumph is the more welcome because in 
these trials of endurance hitherto the duty of upholding the Ameri- 
can fame has generally fallen into the hands either of pure-blooded 
Irishmen or American citizens of Irish parentage, thus preventing 


whether the stamina of the Anglo-Saxon race had undergone any 
diminution in this country. The interests of American pugilism 
are, in fact, attended to almost wholly by Irish gentlemen, and 
O’Leary, who brought the Astley belt to this country, and Ennis, 
who made such a gallant effort to prevent its being carried back by 
Rowell, were to all intents and purposes Irishmen. Weston, how- 
ever, is a genuine Yankee, born and bred in Rhode Island, and his 
making the best time on record—550 miles within six days—is a 
pure gain for the United States, and a consequent source of de- 


spondency to the United Kingdom, which on this oceasion was ' 


| settle with his enemies as best he ean. 


| at once subscribed. 
the contest from throwing any light on the much-debated question | 


Avenue route is concerned, it violates the obvious intent of the law | represented by ‘*‘ Blower” Brown. But the London public, doubt 


less knowing what was coming, stayed away in a shabby manner 
from the spectacle, so that the profits on the gate-money only 
amount to $3,000, in contrast to the $18,000 or 319,000 of the late 
contest in this city. According to the sporting Froudes and Ma- 
caulays of the daily press, however, the interest in the affair in this 
city has all along been maddening. The historian of the Herald 
says that ‘‘quiet and respectable men” on Saturday night ** shouted 
themselves hoarse for joy,” and “the crowd” subsequently * leaped 
for joy.” 


The French Republic is doubly fortunate in the death of Prince 
Louis Napoleon and in the recovery of his body. A distinguished 
contributor of our own, in an article which was in type when the 
news arrived, pointed out, by a curious coincidence, the likelihood 
that if the Zulus killed him and his body was 


not recovered 


| “claimants” would arise to personate him for many a year, with 
with a rapid-transit connection at the Grand Central Depot it can- | 


stories of his having been taken alive by the savages. It is a happ 
circumstance, if anything can be ealled happy in a tragedy so n 
rable, that his remains were found on the tield where he fell. If his 
business in life—the calling, one may say, for which he was trained 
—had not been the disturbance and vexation of a sorely-tried peo 

ple, who have already sacriticed hecatombs of young men to gratify 
the ferocious ambition of his family, there would probably be many 
mourners over his untimely fate. As it is, he will be actually regret 

ted by few outside the cirele of friends of his unhappy mother. He 
appears to have been really anxious for active service, as his going on 
a reconnoissance into the country of such an enemy shows. 
ries as to the part Prince Napoleon will now play are contlicting, 
but it seems most probable that he will neither assert his claims nor 
oblige the more ardent Imperialists by laying them aside and per- 
mitting his son to take his place. 


LhNc 


rhe sto- 





Alsace-Lorraine, after nine years of existence as a conquered 
dependency of the German Empire, though with representation in 
the Parliament, has at last received a government of its own and 
becomes a member of the Confederation. It consist of a 
governor, appointed by the Emperor, with ministers, two consuls, 
one local and the other imperial, also appointed by the Crown, and 
of the 


is to 


—~some 
members in two degrees, others in three. 

France and England have united, as might have been antici- 
pated, in asking the Khedive to abdicate, and Austria and Germany 


| . . . . . . . . 
| have joined in a threatening communication to him with regard to 
The principal buyers were | 


his treatment of their bondholders. He has referred the two former 
to the Sultan, who says he will not depose him, but that he must 
Lord Cranbrook has denied 
vehemently, in a speech at Sheffield, that there is any coolness or 
difference of any kind between France and England on the Egyp- 
tian question or any other; but it is none the less true that England 
has lost the controlling influence in Egypt, which nobody disputed 
until the present Ministry came into power, and the fact will tell 
heavily against them at the general elections. 





One of the surprising incidents of the existing situation in Russia 
is that she has just been able to raise a new loan of three hundred 
million roubles at 53 per cent., and twice the amount called for was 
As the Russophobists were all certain that 
her credit was virtually ruined for a long time by the war with 
Turkey, or that if the war had left anything of it, it was swept 
away by the Nihilist agitation, this expression of continued con- 
fidence in the financial future on the part of people with money 
to lend is exciting considerable surprise, and is likely to have a 
good deal of influence on the coming stages of the Eastern Question. 
The London Times, which has defended the British Ministry vigo- 
rously thus far, acknowledges that they will have some difficulty in 
explaining at the polls what they propose to do next in Turkey, 
the ‘‘ reform” of Asia Minor having been virtually abandoned as a 
bad job. 
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POLITICIANS AND STATE RIGHTS. 
Muk average voter, who depends for his political ideas upon 
| current discussions in the newspapers and in Congress, is at 
the present time in a fair way to have his mind hopelessly confused 
on the subject of the relations of the State and General Govern- 
ments. All the speeches of his Congressman and all the leaders in 
his favorite newspaper lead him to believe that the political contest 
is assuming a new phase, in the reopening of an old question which 
he had supposed to be settled for ever by the war: that the Repub- 
licans on the one side are not going to coneede any rights to the 
several States, and that the Democrats on the other hand are en- 
deavoring to throw off all the authority of the General Government 
by acertain old and pernicious heresy known as “ State rights.” 
To whichever party he may belong, he is gradually imbibing the 
idea that according to Republican doctrine the separate States exist 
only by the sufferance of the Union, and have no rights whatever 


as against anything the General Government may choose to do. If 


he is a Republican, he feels that any one claiming rights for the 
States is at least a promulgator of dangerous theories whom it would 
be very unsafe to trust with political power. 

A much better political edueation would be given him by showing 
that the relations of the State and General Governments are laid 
down in the Constitution with so much precision, and in words so 
simple and comprehensive, that there is really very little room for 
difference on any question of principle. The States have their weli- 
secured rights, among which the chief is that of local self-govern- 
ment, and not one of them would give up these rights without fight- 
ing for them. The powers of the General Government are equally 
well defined, and it is safe to say that they will never be surren- 
dered by any party which once finds itself in a position to make use 
of them. 

Of course, when we leave general principles and come to the 
adjustment of special cases, the decision of which turns upon the 
respective powers of the General Government and of the States, 
there must frequently be room for differences of opinion respecting 
the precise limits of the two authorities. But if we look at the 
attitude which each party has assumed when such questions were 
before it, we shall find that there is not the slightest foundation for 
the view that one party is specially in favor of and the other op- 
posed to State rights. If we wish to know what an individual ora 
party thinks of any principle or rule of conduct, we must note how 
he behaves towards it when it does not operate to his advantage. 
All the eulogies he may pass upon it when it is going to put money 
into his pockets or power into his hands, go for nothing with persons 
of average perspicacity. To find the actual position of the two par- 
ties on the question we must throw aside the ‘ glittering generali- 
ties ” and high-sounding phrases which politicians love to weave 
into their discourses, and examine only the acts and formal deelara- 
tions of communities and authorities. We shall thus discover that 
whenever a State or Jecal authority has been called upon to do 
something it did not want to do, and thought it could constitution- 
ally evade, it has always become for the time a State-rights advo- 
cate, Whether in the North or in the South, whether controlled 
by Republicans or by Democrats. We shall also find that each 
party reviles the other when the latter, being placed in the same 
position, takes the same privilege. The art of suddenly forgetting 
all the principles one has propounded when they are going to ope- 
rate to the disadvantage of one’s party or section, is now cultivated 
by politicians of all classes. Badly as the Democrats have be- 
haved during the past six months, we question whether there is a 
single Republican leader who could say nay, if called up in church 
and made to answer on his eonsci¢nee whether his own party would 
not do just what the Democrats are now trying to do, if it be- 
lieved that a Democratic President was going to make an improper 
use of the army. 

If we seek for proofs that the reserved rights of the States are as 
dear to Republicans as to Democrats we have only to compare their 
constitutions, their laws, and their acts under them. If we wish the 


N ation. 
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most complete and comprehensive assertion of the right of each 
State to govern itself that any one could desire, we have only to read 
the fourth article of the declaration of rights in the constitution of 
Massachusetts : 

“The people of this commonwealth have the sole and exclusive 
right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and independent 
State; and do, and for ever hereafter shall, exercise and enjoy 
every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not, or may not here- 
after be, by them expressly delegated to the United States of 
America in Congress assembled.” 

No implied powers are here conceded to the General Govern- 
ment. The latter can exercise no powers except such as are * ex- 
pressly delegated.” The most ardent advocate of strict construc- 
tion could not go further. If we desire statute proof that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts will never be backward in assert- 
ing her rights as a “free, sovereign, and independent State,” we 
may find it in the aetion of Governor Rice when he refused to sur- 
render Kimpton to the State authorities of South Carolina, under 
discretion given him, he said, by the State law. 

During the last two sessions of Congress the questions to which 
we have alluded, considered as mere abstractions, have been dis- 
cussed in a wider and more desultory manner than ever before. 
Statesmen have thrown at each other’s heads great principles, 
selected without regard to any other consideration than their fit 
ness for knocking down their opponents. Among these principles 
the one at which Republicans have professed most alarm is, that 
under our system there can be no such thing as a United States 
election, but that all elections, those of President and Representa- 
tives as well as of Governors and State Legislators, belong exclu- 
sively to the State. But are not the Republicans themselves the 
authors of this very doctrine, and did they not produce it two years 
ago when the Electoral Commission had to decide whether the votes 
of the Louisiana and Florida electors should be counted? In the 
discussion before the Electoral Commission it was asserted on the 
one side that the General Government, as representing the whole 
people, had the right to make the very modest enquiry whether cer- 
tain State officers were legally appointed and bad honestly per- 
formed their duty in selecting a President for the whole people. If 
a case could arise in which the whole Union had an interest in 
claiming a supervisory power over an election, surely it was before 
us when the question who should be President turned upon the pro- 
ceedings, in a remote corner of the Union, of a half-dozen men 
about whom nothing good had ever been known. The claim was so 
reasonable that it could be set aside only by a statute of the most 
positive and binding character. Yet every Republican on the 
Commission denied the existence of any such right on the part of 
the General Government, and in doing so they formulated the very 
doctrine which they now profess to consider so dangerous. The 
real authors of the doctrine are not the Democrats of the present 
day, but Republicans as bigh in the party as Mr. Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Garfield, of Ohio. The former said, among other 
things: 

“The appointment of electors and the ascertaining who has been 
appointed is the sole and exclusive prerogative of the State. The 
State acts by such agencies as it selects. The powers conferred by 
the State upon these agencies cannot be exercised by Congress. 
When the agencies which the State has selected have acted, the 
State has acted; no power can reverse its action for mistake in law 
or fact, for fraud, or for any cause whatever, unless it be a power 
higher than the State on whom the Constitution has expressly con- 
ferred such authority. But there is for this purpose no such power 
higher than the State, and the President of the Senate and Con- 
gress are but the mere servants of the State’s will and registers of 
its action, with power only to open the certificates and count the 
votes of the electors whom the State authority has appointed and 
certified.” 

Mr. Gartield said : 

“The preservation of the right of the States under the Consti- 
tution to appoint electors and to declare who has been appointed 
is, in my judgment, a matter of much greater importance than the 
accession of any one man to the Presidency.” 
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We need not enquire whether this is or is not sound law, but 
we do affirm that both parties are estopped by the position they 
then took from pretending that the other has propounded dan- 
gerous and revolutionary doctrines. If we turn from the Republi- 
cans to the Democrats, we shall fail to find a single recent instance 
in which the latter were the champions of State rights when the 
assertion of such rights did not operate in some way to their ad- 
vantage. Nor can we for a moment suppose that they will fail to 
use any power of the General Government when they have a chance 
to do so with profit to themselves. Their advocacy of State rights 
means simply that the other party is in power, and that the States 
which they control want to manage things in ways net satisfactory 
to other parts of the country. 


END OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM. 

T. death of the heir of Napoleon IH. will probably prove the 

extinetion of ** Imperialism” in France. To the rank-and-file 
of the Bonapartists the late son of the late Emperor was the only 
person who represented the dynasty, and the only person through 
whom the restoration of the Empire seemed possible. Now that he 
is gone the struggle will undoubtedly to them seem hopeless, and they 
will turn without further hesitation to the acceptance of the Repub- 
lic. Whether the elderly Bonapartist chiefs like Rouher will try to 
keep the cause alive is very doubtful; first, beeause the possible 
realization of their hopes is too far off, under any cireumstances, 
for them it ; 
making—the Senatus Consultum of 1870—passed on the eve of the 
war, gave the succession, in default of direct male heirs of the Em- 
peror, to Prince Napoleon 
heirs male. 


to see and, secondly, because the law of their own 


parte, the son of Jerome, and his 
Against this the will of the late Prinee, which Paul de 
Cassagnace is said to know of, passing over Prince Napoleon and 
f no validity, 
Victor may perhaps prove a good person for the 
Imperialists to pin their hopes to; but his father stands between 
him and the throne by an instrument the authority of which it 
would be suicidal for them to dispute. Even a Bonapartist has to 
acknowledge the sanetity of some legislation, and 


> ‘ 
Ola 


giving the succession to his son Victor, is, of course, « 
even if it exists. 


nothing in his 
eyes ought to stand higher than a decree of his Senate, | at 
the instigation of his Emperor. It is true the Senatus Consultum 
of April 20, 1870, which gave the Senate legislative power, took 
away its constituent power, and lodged it in the hands of the people 
through a plébiseite; but until the plébiscite is taken, undoubtedly 
the order of succession stands as settled in that year, and Prince 
Napoleon is the heir-apparent of the Bonapartist claims. But then 
the Bonapartists hate him. He never was in thorough sympathy 
with the Empire, the honors of which were almost thrust upon him, 
and he repudiated Imperialist ideas and claims when he appeared 
as a candidate in Corsica last year. The near prospect of a re- 
turn to power might possibly lead him to accept the leadership 
of the party; but the chances of anything of the kind are too 
shadowy to tempt him into reappearing before the publie as a 
pretender—a role in which he would be more than usually ridicu- 
lous. 
the French people, and suspicions about his personal courage have 
been afloat ever since the Crimean War which Would injure any 
Frenchman seriously, and to a Bonapartist ** claimant” would be 
ruinous. <A part he is not willing to play himself he is not likely to 
make way for his son to play, and the intluence of King Humbert 
would doubtless be thrown strongly against any plan for converting 
his nephew into a professional enemy of the existing French Gov- 
ernment. 

Of the gain to the French people from the Prince’s death there 
can be no question. To a country like France, in which po- 
litical traditions have been lost, nothing needful that 
some form of government shall have time to grow, and work 
itself into the habits of the people as fixed and permanent. To 
this there can be no greater obstacle than the existence of pre- 
tenders outside the state, intriguing through a faction in the legis- 
lature and in the administration, for the overthrow of the estab- 
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is so as 


For various reasons he has never filled the imagination of 


The Nation. 


| lished 


' happen whichever side triumphs. 


constitution. It was the curse of England for full sixt 
years, and has been the curse of Franee now for nearly a century 
That the Comte de Chambord has no children is a most fort 
nate circumstance, particularly as the younger branch of the Bour- 
bons have shown sufficient wisdom to accept the situation and 
to live in their own country as peaceable citizens. We must not re- 
fuse to praise them for this, even if it be true that they have no 
hold on the people, and that not one Frenchman in a thousand 
knows that the Comte de Paris is the heir-presumptive to the old 
crown. Monarechical traditions have undoubtedly perished it 
France. No sovereign since 1789 has managed to die on the throne 
except old Louis XVIIT., and he would in all probability not have 
been able to do so had death not overtaken him while the eountr 


was still plunged in the exhaustion of twenty years of tremendous 
war. In fact, if there be 
as wicked to strive, it is that of France. 


a crown for whieh it seems useless as wel 
Nowhere Lis Lille (iV ill 


that doth hedge a king so completely perished: no country, 


even ours, is now so thoroughly committed to the experiment of 
republic. It is not possible in our day to create a royalty 
than an aristocracy. It is essentially the product ot lofia 
sentiment which, even where it is strongest, and where no revolu 
tion has ever quenched or abated it, has to struggle for existens 
against the positivist spirit of the age—a spirit for whieh nothing is 
sacred, and which sternly demands of every man that he shall 
earn both his money and his honors by ability and hard work 
Even if another Bonapartist pretender should now come toerward in 
the person of Prince Victor, he would probably tind by the time he 
was ready to claim his crown that he, too, had been forgotten, th 
the magic had gone from his name, and that he had passed inte the 
category of historical curiosities in which the last of the Stuarts 


ended his days. 
But Bonapartism in its last stage nevertheless must always re- 


main one of the most interesting phenomena of modern | 

The rise of the first Emperor had nothing it for whieh the 
times and his own genius would not aceount He ide himself 
Ciesar because he was irresistible in war, and beeaus ere Was 
publie opinion in France whieh required moral satisfac But the 
second Empire was imposed on anew Franee, whieh had had half 
a century of political experience and of constitutional government, 


and was imposed by a man who had no great exploits either civil or 
military to boast of. His followers, too, when they seized on the 
Government were not only obscure adventurers fresh from the bil- 


liard-room, the card-table, and the race-course, but they were the 
d] 


sc 


successors of statesmen of the first order who ha 


( tilled Europe 
-with their fame. Moreover, the régime they set up was something 
absolutely new, and the way in which they made it work in one of 


“l countries in the world was truly marvel- 


rst Napo- 


of the tir 


the most highly civili 
It was not an 
leon, founded by a conqueror, for there wa 
man who had commanded 


al 


lous. itary monarchy like that 
s not a great or even well- 


known soldier, or a in a great battle. 
old 


among them. Nor was it like that ot 


1 elective monarchy 


Poland, or like the Papacy, in which the votes are cast for one 
of two or more candidates, or, in other words, in which the eleetor 
has an alternative. On the Bonapartist plan the elector was 
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asked to say whether he would accept a man alread 
of power, without receiving any indication of what would happen in 


1a majority, and, indeed, knowing that if they 
\ll the Bonapartist 


case the noes were i! 
it would make no differe 
which form so prominent a 


were in a majority we. 


plébiscites, or appeals to the people, 
nd it was something 


On 


feature in their system, were made in this way, a 
unique. The history of electioneering contains nothing like it. 
its face it looks like what is known in tl 
of a constitution to the popular vote, 
always presents the eleetor with a real choice. 
The Bonapartists never even 
case they were 


lis country as the submission 


lyit 
wut 


this submission with us 
He knows what will 


pretended that they would surrender anything in 


defeated at the polls. 


Another most curious feature of the system was the way in which 
This 


it mixed popular sovereignty and the divine right of kings. 
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also 
monarchies declares that the sovereign reigns by “the grace of 
God,” but it does not declare, that reigns 
by the will of the people. The third Napoleon, however, called 
himself formally ** Emperor by the grace of God and the national 


assumes, and he also 


will,” and he boldly ascertained the national will at the polls by a 
process which determined the result beforehand. Consequently, 
under his system the grace of God designated the person for 
Whom the people ought to vote. This was not all, however. The | 


two Bonapartists who have reigned were men who obtained 


power before they asked the people whether they ought to keep it. 
This was true both of the Constitution of 1799 creating the Consul- 


ate, and that of 1804 creating the First Empire, as well as of those of 


1852 creating the Presidency for ten years, and subsequently the 
Second Empire. The electors were thus asked to vote for a person 
of whom they knew something, and of whose merits and capacity 
they had some opportunity of judging. In spite of the fact that 
was offered to the noes, there was about this, per- 


But at this point the hereditary 


no alternative 
haps, a show of reasonableness. 
principle was introduced, and actually made to work in conjunc- 
tion with popular sovereignty. For not only did the late Emperor 
reign by virtue of the will of the people, but his son, the unhappy 
young man who has just perished in Africa, claimed the crown by 
virtue of the same warranty as against all other competitors. So 
that his title to the throne, as asserted by his followers, was really 
a hereditary right to receive a majority of votes, which is some- 
thing absolutely novel in publiclaw. The majority cast for the pre- 
sent Government of France at the last election, therefore, counts 
for nothing in the eyes of the Rouhers and Cassagnacs. It gives 
the Senate and Assembly no authority or color of authority to 
rule France, and they treat them in the debates as mere usurpers 
and intruders. 

It would 
Prince stood was nothing worse than illogical. 
this a sort of inearnation of brute force, let us hope the last we 
The original con- 


well, however, if the system for which the late 
But it was besides 


be 


shall witness in the politics of Christendom. 
spirators who set it up had a hearty contempt, which they made no 
attempt to conceal, for intelligent opinion, and for all the arts by 
which it is in the modern world formed or persuaded. Their 
strongest tradition was that their chief should be a soldier, and that 
he should meet discontent with bayonets. The only mode of satis- 
fying national aspirations which they understood was making war 
and spending heavily in embellishments and ceremonial. They ap- 
proached the French fancy, in fact, on its meanest side, and left 
nothing undone to feed its most depraved tastes. They made no 
secret of the close connection in their minds of politics and sensu- 
ality, and most of them lived vigorously up to their theory. The 
young prince who has just been killed was taught from his earliest 
years that soldiering was the first of a sovereign’s duties, and he 
was actually taken from the nursery to participate in a useless 
attack at Saarbriick, in which many men lost their lives, undertaken 
for the sole purpose of giving him what, in the disgusting cant of 
the Court, was called his *‘ baptism of fire.” This piece of barbarity 
alone, which was worthy of the worst days of Louis XIV., would have 
given the misfortunes which followed the air of tremendous and richly- 
merited chastisement. It was creditable to him and to his mother 
that he should have afterwards submitted himself to the wholesome 
discipline of a good English school; but it was characteristic of his 
race and of his polities that he should have perished as a military 
adventurer in a quarrel not his own, under the spears of savages 
who were defending their soil and on whose merey, even if they 
were merciful, he had not a single claim. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEWSPAPER. 
M® WHITELAW REID’S address on the present condition and pros- 
4 pects of journalism, delivered last week before the Ohio’ Press 
Association, has attracted a good deal of notice. It is a subject on 
which he is fairly entitled to attention ; for whatever view may be 
taken of the political course of the 7ridune since the war, no one can 
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is unprecedented. The fundamental law of all European | deny that as a newspaper it has done a great deal to elevate the general 


one of the press in New York, and to discourage the gross personality 
which marked its old incessant editorial warfare. With most of what he 
says we cordiallyagree. Thereare, however, certain points in his address 
which, as tending to confuse the minds of the public and of journalists 
themselves, are open to criticism. 

It should be premised at the outset that Mr. Reid does not predict for 
journalism the tremendous future as an agency for the regeneration of 


| society and the purification of politics that other prophets have fondly 


hoped for it. 
| 
| to do any new things. 
| and discuss it, as it does now. 


It is rather to do the things better which it now does, than 
It is to collect the news of the day, as it does now, 
Its relations to parties are to be very much 
what they are now. It is to avoid on the one hand extreme partisanship, 
and on the other what Mr. Reid considers the affectation of indepen- 
dence ; to try to “‘elevate the standard ” of the party, but at the same 


| time be careful to remember that no good can be accomplished in the 


government of a free country except by the intervention of parties. All 
these things, however, are to be done better than they are now done. 
On one point only Mr. Reid does permit his fancy to rove—for the art of 
reporting he predicts a brilliant future. Why, he asks, should the busy 
man read the history of yesterday at a greater disadvantage than the his- 
In order to inform himself about that, he 


tory of a hundred years ago ? 
all this work is 


is not forced to read official documents and dry reports ; 
done for him. ‘Thousands of pages are searched to give you one, but 
on that one is ali you need to know.” For the history of the Dutch Re- 
public we go to Motley ; for that of England, to Macaulay, Green, or 
Froude. Why, then, shall not the newspaper of the future be that which 
shall still employ colossal capital to gather all the news, and ‘‘a staff of 
Greens and Froudes to tell it”? It is not only to the reporting of the 
great events of the world’s passing history that the efforts of these gen- 
tlemen are to be directed, but to the daily events of their own city and 
country. In short, the future of the newspaper is to be that we shall 
have better newspapers— 

‘*the story better told ; better brains employed in the telling ; briefer 
papers ; papers dealing with the more important of current matters in 
such style and with such fascination that they will command the widest 
interest. There will be more care and ability in selecting, out of the 
myriad of things you might tell, the things that the better people want to 
be told, or ought to be told. There will be greater skill in putting these 
things before them in the most convenient and attractive shape. Judg- 
ment in selecting the news, genius in telling it—that is the goal for the 
highest journalistic effort of the future ; and to do all this a staff of 
Greens and Froudes to doit. With this improvement, and as a part of 
it, there is to be a steady improvement in the character of the men who 
embrace the journalistic career.” 

Even now, according to Mr. Reid, ‘‘there is more good young blood 
tending to this than to any of the other professions. There is more 
movement in it than in bar, or pulpit, or whatever other so-called learned 
profession that you will; more growth, a larger opportunity, a greater 
future.” These last statements are so very general that they are inca- 
pable of proof or disproof ; but the assumption which underlies them, 
that journalism has attained or is rapidly attaining the rank of a liberal 
profession, is either true or not true. If it is true, it is highly important 
that weshould knowit. Asa liberal profession, offering a career for young 
men of education, the press would occupy a position of power and influ- 
ence greater than ever. The question is whether there is any truth in it. 

It must strike any reader of Mr. Reid’s address at the outset as rather 
singular that two-thirds of a discussion devoted to the future of a liberal 
profession should be taken up with such matters as the cylinder press, 
the effects of railroads on the “ area ofcirculation,” the Hoe press, cheap 
advertising, and the cost of paper and printing. In connection with 


; a profession all this sounds much as if we should find a great part of a 





| graphic reporting ; or two-thirds of a lecture 


lecture on law devoted to the cost of ‘‘legal cap,” steel pens, and steno- 

- on pathology to the cost of 
the production and manufacture of drugs. It is clear, therefore, that 
if journalism is a profession, there is one respect in which it is very differ- 
ent from other professions—that it is closely connected with, and depen- 
dent upon, commercial enterprise; that it involves the use of a large 
amount of fixed capital. A further study of Mr. Reid’s essay discloses the 
fact that the uses to which this capital is put are the collection and sale 
of news, and the discussion of the bearing of this news upon the in- 
terests of the public at large. By a very simple natural law (to the ex- 
istence of which Mr. Reid alludes, though he naturally does not dwell 
upon it) a newspaper is enabled to sell its columns to venders of other 
articles than news who wish to bring their wares to the notice of buyers, 
for a price which varies with the number of persons reached—or, in other 
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words, the ‘‘area of circulation.” Although it is perfectly true that a 
few newspapers may from particular causes constitute exceptions to the 
rule, the law, as a general thing, works with the uniformity of a law of 
nature, and is generally expressed among newspaper men in the form of a 
of advertising and the 
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mathematical ratio between the cost per ‘* line ” 
circulation ; so that middlemen find it safe to engage in the business of 
furnishing advertising by the quantity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the stne qua@ non and foundation of this 
‘ profession ” is circulation. As the circulation increases, advertising in- 
creases; and as advertising increases, the property becomes more and more 
valuable. The first interest of all concerned is, therefore, a wide circula- 
tion. It is generally the custom of writers on this subject to represent 
the interests of the editor as at war with those of the publisher, the edi- 
tor caring only to make his paper valuable and interesting ; the grovel- 
ling publisher caring only for advertisements, and hence interfering with 
the editor’s free discussions of topics which may endanger this source of 
prosperity. Mr. Reid has something to say on this head, and, like most 
journalistic reformers, insists that the editor must have absolute control 
over the publisher, and never allow the latter’s low mercantile instincts 
to interfere with the higher interests of the paper. But this distinction 
between the objects held in view by editors and publishers, however real 
and painful the effect of the antagonism may be in many editorial ** sanc- 
tums,” is of little or no consequence when the enterprise is looked at as 
The general interest in the enterprise is one and the same 
What is wanted is a commercial success, and this 


a whole. 
among all concerned. 
cannot be obtained without advertisements, nor these without circulation. 
The manner in which the business will be carried on, therefore, will be 
determined in general by the means which in any given community are 
found most effective in securing circulation, The motive most operative 
upon all those connected with a newspaper will, in the long run, be not 
the desire to make the world better and nobler, nor to mould public 
opinion, but at all hazards to get an audience. As a consequence, we 
should expect to find most newspapers securing an audience in matters 
of politics by following more or less closely the steps of one or other im- 
portant political party, in matters of religion by following the path 
pointed out by some sect. So in matters of news, we should expect to 
find that sort of news treated as most important in which most people 
are for the time most interested, without regard to its intrinsic conse- 
quences ; and, moreover, we should expect to find news itself on any 
subject of momentary interest regarded as of great value irrespective of 
its truth. In addition to all these means of obtaining an audience, we 
might not unfairly expect self-laudation and solicitation resorted to as a 
further means. 

It follows from all this that Mr. Reid’s “ staff of Macaulays and 
Froudes ” 
vision which there is no reason for ever expecting to see realized. 


replacing the present ‘‘ city editor” and news agencies is a 
It is 
the first business of Macaulays and Froudes to spend years of patient re- 
search in arriving at the truth with regard to what is of all things the 
most uninteresting and unprofitable from the newspaper point of view— 
the Past ; to enable them thus to engage in this unprofitable work mil- 
lions of capital are accumulated for their education and a lifetime is 
The results are momentous additions to the world’s 
are 


spent in research. 
knowledge. But these momentous additions to the world’s knowledge 
of less immediate interest to the public as a general thing than the cone 
dition of the stock market or the last walking-mateh. There is probably 
nothing in the world of less intrinsic importance than the name of the 
particular horse which comes out first at the Derby, unless possibly it is 
whether ‘‘ Blower” Brown or Weston can walk the greater number of 
miles in a given time. Yet no events are treated with more respectful 
and minute attention by the press, and for a very good reason—that the 
love of a contest of any kind, no matter between whom or for what, will 
always extend the area of momentary circulation. To secure Froudes 
and Greens for picturesque ‘‘ descriptive writing” 
these would be an economical blunder, for which the sordid publisher 
might fairly call the impractical editor to account. Regarding its Green 
or Froude as so much * plant ” on which the business must earn interest, 
their employment to do work which generally far inferior men could do 


on such subjects as 


a great waste. 
attention to the actual conditions of a professional 
must al- 


as well would be 
A very slight 
career will show how utterly unprofessional newspaper work 


ways be. A young man, for instance, who wishes to practise at the bar 


knows that if he acquires a certain amount of technical knowledge he 
will be admitted to advise clients and arguecases. By careful preparation 
and compliance with established rules he can, with a certain amount of 
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Ile is besides charged 


with important and responsible duties as an officer of court 


education, be almost confident of a fair success. 
Journalism 
holds out no such career as this. Success init requires a peculiar combi 
nation of faculties, a sense of what the public are interested in, combined 
with a literary faculty, and a power of making use of other people’s liter- 
ary faculties, which nobody can acquire by study or imitation. It cannot 
be got by collecting ** news,” nor by writing brilliant descriptions of 


murders, hangings, or races. Some few men have this journalisti 


faculty, and they succeed, become ‘able editors,” and undou dly 
secure the sweet incense of the flattery and consideration of their fellows 
to a degree that seldom falls to the lot of professional men. But the 
great mass of journalists do not attain this position. They do not attain 
any position. Most generally they remain all their lives collecting news 
or writing brilliant accounts of murders or hangings. 

The thing that most seriously interferes with any development of 
journalism as a professional career is its necessarily anonymous cha 
ter. It is established as well as anything can be established by experien 
that the power of the press is in exact ratio to the strictness with whic] 
the incognito of its writers is preserved. There is no more terrible moral 
engine of the world than reiterated anonymous attacks upon persons, 
institutions, or abuses by a widely-read paper, But it is essential for the 
success of this sort of warfare that it should never be known who are 
authors of the attacks. It must seem always to be the loud, unanswe! 


able voice of public opinion, and not that of some enterprising young 


journalist who has just graduated from Yale or Harvard. 
necessity is a most serious drawback to the press as a profession. A pro 


mintion. ? 
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fessional success in which there can be no gratification of a 


personal glory, holds out no very tempting bait. If lawyers and doctors 
were only admitted to practice on condition of 
identity remaining unknown, the professions of law and medicine would 
It isa 


todispute 


their names : 


certainly not have the attractions they now possess. very 


able fact—one, too, which Mr. Reid would be the 
the growth of the press of this city in dk ceney and sobriety the persons 
id int 


aa 


} 


last 


actually engaged in the editorial work upon them have withdrawn 
retirement, and now avoid that parade of their names which formerly 
seemed to make the editor oa“ vreat daily w si han IMpor tant person 


the press Is SULLE 


That enormous improvement in the character of th 
possible, and that editors may do much to heighten it by directing thei 
efforts in many of the directions pointed out by Mr. Reid, there ean be 
no doubt ; but we do not think that any good can be accomplished by 
foundation 


exciting hopes of the establishment of journalism on a 

which does not belong to it. Its importance in modern times arises 
chiefly from the fact that it furnishes what the world has never had be- 
fore—a constant medium for argument, explanation, exhortation, criti- 


cism, and debate by that class which inherits the world’s best traditions 
invention of the newspaper 


It is mn 


of thought and conduct, and which before th 
could speak with but a muffled and indistinet voice ‘ta profes- 


sion and cannot be made one. 
Correspondence. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE PRACTICES. 


To tHE Eprtor oF Tue NATION 

Sr : Would you enlighten one of your readers, and with him others, 
by unravelling the intricacy of custom-house practice as regards impor- 
tation of foreign for educational Having occasion 
lately to try and secure the valuable series of books known as ft] 


books purposes ? as 


the 
* Early English Text Society’s Publications "—a series which can now be 
obtained only in the bulk and at second-hand—application was made to 
an importing firm as to the possibility of obtaining the series, in the 
name of a Southern university, for one of its professors. The books were 
in no ease intended for sale or distribution, but were quite essential to 
the person concerned as professor of English in the aforementioned uni- 
versity and through him to the university course in that specialty. 
Could he, by a liberal construction of the existing law for the importa- 
tion of books designed to benefit schools and colleges, conscientiously 
procure books free of duty in the name of such schoo! or college, though 
paid for by himself? Further, is there any law authorizing custom- 
house officers in their port-of-entry printed forms to depart from the 
printed form and insert, for example, in a form lately received by your 
correspondent, after the words ‘‘ for the use of said university ” the writ- 
fen words ‘‘are its permanent property,” and after the words ** not in- 





‘or distribution” 2? The series mentioned is 





. but is not to be its permanent p: in- 


. p rly, 
d for the 


el it is not intend university library. 
Very respectfully, H. 
A HARD-MONEY CANDIDATE, 
To tue Eprror or THe NATION 
Sirk: All good citizens, of whatever political complexion, are, I think, 
| 
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to death of the Congressional wrangles—of Mr. Blaine’s quixotic 


ttacks upon Southern wind-mills and of their defence by Southern 
brigadiers ; of Mr. Conkling’s arrogance and blackguardism, and Mr. 
Lamar’ ttempt at rivalry therein. But these wrangles are iikely to 
mtinue just so long as the present party-lines continue. 

There is but one live question in polities to-day, and that isa question 
of finanes The contest, moreover, is not merely between hard money 
ind soft money, but between honest hard money and dishonest hard 
money \nd the dividing line of neither coincides with the dividing 
line between Republicanism and Democracy—if, indeed, there is any such 
line, for | personally fail to » wherein the two parties differ upon any 
subject of importance. There are as many soft-money Republicans as 
Democrats and as many hard-money Democrats as Republicans, and on 
the silver question there is a large element in both parties utterly wild in 


their theories, With what sort of consistency honest 


‘van hard-money 


hard-money—Republicans in the East rejoice at the nomination or elec- 
tion of ** Charley” Foster in Ohio ?> With what sort of consistency can 
Thurman and Bayard work side by side ‘ 

Party discipline very powerful, and frequently compels the lion 


ind the lamb to lie down together. It is only party discipline that has 

» long prevented a split in one party or the other. But has not the time 
nen arrived when a new division should take place? Does not the 
stand taken by Senator Bayard afford a fitting opportunity for such a 


division ? 


West 


Why should not all believers in honest hard money, East and 
. take him for their standard-bearer, and, uniting on that one issue, 
put him in nomination in 1880 as the honest hard-money candidate for 

Ile 
gress, and if untrammelled by old party ties he would be a worthy suec- 


y° f . 
Cersor OL tne pre 


the Presidency ? is the n 


earest approach to a statesman now in Con- 


sent incumbent—and that, to my mind, is very great 


praise 

We should then know just where we stand, To-day it is impossible 
to tell how strong the silver or the greenback movement really is. But 
if the matter were put directly in issue before the publie, the full strength 


of b ith 


sides would be brought out. We might, of course, find ourselves 
landed on the other side of the street, like the man who wanted to find 
out how hard his mule could kick ; but, like him, we should have at 
least the satisfaction of having got at the bottom facts. We should have 


tested the mule. 


There are a good m iny men, in Massachusetts at least, who would be 


of this sort tried, and I believe that such 
ment would find ready response from all parts of the country. 
put nd to the Grant ‘* boom,” 


glad to see something 


a& move- 
It would 
an and would give us all something to 
fight for, and a party for which we should not have constantly to apolo- 


gize, and of which we should not necessarily be ashamed. 


Very respectfully, 


A Harp-Money Repvustican. 
Boston, June 21, 1879 


STIELER’S NEW MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To tue Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sir: In your notice of Part IT. of *Stieler’s Hand Atlas,’ new edi- 
tion, you gave expression to your astonishment, no doubt shared by 


most subscribers, that map 79, the N.W. portion of the United States 
and S.W. Canada, was called ‘‘ West-Indien, Blatt 1.” The title of this 
map, even in an abbreviated form, should have been more explicit, as 
the so to speak official title of it will be ‘*‘ West-Indien und Central Ame- 
rica bis zum siidlichen Canada,” and the whole map (in four sheets) is in- 
tended at the same time to take the place of the old general map of 
North It is on the seale of 
1 : 7,500,000, one-half of the size of Petermann’s map of the United States 
in six sheets, which, however, it is not intended to supplant but rather to 
supplement, as the important surveys of Lieutenant Wheeler and Profes- 
sor Ikayden, the Atlas of the General Land Office, Mr. W. L. Nicholson’s, 
and many other special maps, published since Petermann’s six-sheet map 


\merica (one sheet in the former editions). 


Was first issued, have been used for this new four-sheet map, which thus 
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for the first time, and especially in the two northern sections embracing 

the territory of the United States, embodies in a general map the results 

The 

publisher acknowledges the mistake made in the abbreviated title, but 

trusts that the importance of just this map may plead in his behalf. 
Very respectfully, 


of very important special researches concerning this continent. 


B. WestTERMANN & Co, 
New York, 838 Broadway, June 21, 1879. 


Notes. 


YOBERTS BROS. nave in press *Our Autumn Holiday on Frenc} 
Rivers,’ by J. L. Molloy. —J. A. & R. A. Reid, 
nounce * Narragansett Sea and Shore,’ a guide to those famous waters, by 
the Rev. Frederick Denison.——A * History of the War Department of 
the United States, by L. D. Ingersoll, will shortly be issued by Claxton 
Remsen & [laffelfinger, Philadelphia.-——-Porter & Coates will publish 
translation of Elie Berthet’s World.’ ——‘ Through the 
Light Contin by William Saunders, a work on the United States it 
i7-78, is announced by Cassell, Petter & Galpin.——‘ Cousins,’ a new 
novel by the addition to Henry 


Macmillan & Co, have in prepa- 


Providence, an- 


* Prehistoric 
mt,’ 
author of * Mr. Smith,’ will be the next 


Holt & Co.’s ** Leisure-Hour Series.” 


rationa newnet catalogue of the Clarendon Press series of educational 
works issued under the direction of the Delegates of Oxford University. 
as wellas of their own text-books. Its appearance in the fall should be 
awaited with interest by all instructors, for a list of equal excellen 


and authority it would be hard to find in the English language. 
Ni -G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have printed in a handsome pamphlet the proceedings at the re- 
ception lately given the Rev. O. B. Frothingham by his church, on th 


occasion of his departure for Europe-——Among the other gov 


rr need we confine the remark to teachers alone, 


xl services 
of the Boston Appalachian Mountain Club has been its endeavor to fix the 
true names of mountains ; and in case of homonymy, not an infrequent 
thing in New England, to ascertain the rightful priority and strive to ob- 
tain recognition for it. In this way the question of the two New Hamp- 
shire Kearsarges came up, and appears to be still undecided by the Club. 
A convincing little pamphlet, asserting the superior title of the southern- 
most or Merrimack County mountain, has been published at Concord (J?-- 
publican Press Association). It serves also the purpose of defending against 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia the thesis that the corvette which sunk the A/a- 
bama was named for the same eminence. An account of the memorable 
fight is appended.——We have received from Miss Christine Ladd, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, a separate copy of her paper on the Pascal 
Hexagram which appeared in volume ii. of the American Journal of Ma- 
thematies. Miss Ladd’s marked ability in this study has led to the trustees 
of the University voting her an honorary stipend, equal to that bestowed 
upon those who are appointed to fellowships, in order that she may 
continue her mathematical studies in Baltimore.-——Some fruitless appli- 
cations having been made by Americans to the English Fine Art Society 
for Mr. Seymour Haden’s etchings, it should be generally known that 
his publishers are Hogarth & Son, 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London.—It is with great satisfaction that we record the formal pre- 
sentation to the Government of the invaluable collection of Indian por- 
traits and curiosities made by the late George Catlin. This collection 
was, a generation ago, one of the standing attractions of London, was 
afterwards exhibited in Belgium, and there fell into the hands of the late 


| Joseph Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia, who not only helped Mr. Catlin 


} 


} 


out of his financial straits by the purchase, but intentionally preserved 
for his country this most remarkable record of the American aborigines. 
His widow has now offered it to the National Museum, where it will be 
duly displayed. 

—The fourth Library Convention, to be held at Boston next week 
(June 30-July 3), promises to be even more interesting than its prede- 
The first and third day are given up to the technicalities of the 
profession—to classification in catalogues and on the shelves, indexing, 


cessors. 


binding, ventilation, insect pests, and contagion, the catalogues Of small 
town libraries, and similar subjects, which only librarians and here and 
there an outsider will care for. But on the second day questions will 
be discussed which claim the attention of every one who 1s interest- 
ed at all in the cause of popular education, and feels either hope 
or anxiety about the result of the system of publie libraries which 
has started into such rapid growth in the last two decades, These 
questions are, the relation of libraries and schools; how to make 
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them work together; whether libraries are doing, as some say, more 
evil by deluging the youthful mind with a torrent of sensational 
iterature than good by furnishing real pabulum to the minority 
vho want it: or whether, as others maintain, fiction is a justifi- 
ible and indeed necessary bait to entice the wild colts of our streets 
into a paddock where they can be trained to some useful work. Much 
an be said on both sides, and as we are promised papers by Mr. C. F. 
Adams, os Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Mr. 8. 8S. Green, and remarks 
iv Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. E, E. Hale, Mr.S. Eliot, and Prof, Atkinson, no 
doubt a good will be read or said on both sides. At the previous 
mventions no subject so instantly aroused flagging attention, and called 
ip a crowd of eager speakers, as this. The entertainments provided are 
a combination of the lighter features of previous years. An evening 
reception corresponds to the spreads” of Philadelphia and New York, 
except that it is at a private house, and not at a library. For the after- 
noon visit to the Art Museums of those cities is substituted the some- 
what more brilliant evening exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine 
{rt; the banquet given by the Lord Mayor of London is paralleled 
an excursion down the harbor, at the invitation of the Mayor; and the 
Convention concludes with a trip to Plymouth and its Rock, that had no 
counterpart on previous occasions. 


—Availing ourselves of the latitude with which our esteemed contem- 
poraries of the daily press use the word, we may say that the literary end 
if the Grant ‘*boom” has reached us in the shape of Parts 1 and 2 of 
Mr. John Russell Young’s ‘Around the World with General Grant’ 
(American News Co.) The total length of it, we are told, will be twenty 
parts, making 1,280 pages; it will be obtainable oniy by subscription, and 
Unlike Mr. Sherman’s 
modest and rational boom—a collection of speeches showing his capacity 
for civil administration—the present is tricked out with ‘* heavy extra- 
calendered paper, manufactured expressly for this work,” and ** eight 
hundred illustrations designed and engraved by the best artists and en- 
gravers in America,” also expressly for this work. As the pages are un- 
cut, we presume these arts will prevail in the rural districts. The text 
is in truth as dreary as the typographical and artistic performance is ex- 
cellent. General Grant is abruptly introduced as having well earned the 
foreign attentions about to be recorded, by (among other things) his 
‘ judicious direction of the Executive branch of the Government for eight 


is expected to be completed by November 1. 


years,” and the narrative begins with the farewell hospitality of Mr. Geo. 
W. Childs. On shipboard, we are told, ** the reticence which had charac- 
terized the manner of the Ex-President [s/c] during the many vears of 
his onerous and toilsome employment in the service of his country, drop- 
ped from him as though it were a mask,” and the captain of the Jndiana 
pronounced him ‘the most interesting and entertaining talker he had 
ever met.” General Grant ‘‘smoked incessantly during the voyage,” 
while Mrs. Grant ‘suffered slightly from mal de mer.” Mr. Young's 
companionship was not constant during the General's stay in England, 
and when the newspaper reports are not handy he falls back upon Mr, 
Smalley’s letters to the Tribune, Mr. Smalley having the advantage of 
Neither was Mr. 
Young of the party when the Rhine tour was made, and he accordingly 
throws in a lot of padding about Alsace and the brutal Prussians and in- 
triguing Bismarck, which has no relation to his subject, and must prove 
But ‘our lady 


being a host as well as a convive of our ex-sovereign. 


embarrassing to the book agent in German settlements. 
readers,” to whom Mr. Young occasionally alludes, will probably not 
mind this. Most of the work thus far consists of formal receptions, ad 
dresses, and replies. Part 2 breaks off at General Grant’s arrival in 
Paris. 

—Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke, a young American architect, who is 
now abroad to examine the remains of Doric temples and to attempt to 
settle some of the many vexed questions in regard to their construction, 
has published as the fruit of his preliminary studies an essay upon ** The 
Hypethral Question—an Attempt to Determine the Mode in which the 
Interior of a Greek Temple was Lighted” (papers of the Harvard Art 
Club, No. 1, Harvard College, 
a wide acquaintance with the original sources of information and a careful 
examination of what has hitherto been written upon this question, which 
has long been in dispute, and finds all the old theories insufficient. He 
maintains ‘*that the Parthenon, the temples of Olympia and Poseidonia, 
in short, all true Greek temples, were covered with a compl roof and 


Cambridge, 1879). He brings to his work 


ceiling, and that the light by which they were illuminated was artificial,” 
and he makes in behalf of his theory a very consistent and 
ment. It has been generally believed that Greek temples were lighted by 


reible argu- 
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an opening in the roof, but as to what this opening was there has been 
much difference of opinion. Mr. Clarke states each theory and criticises 
it in detail. 
an hypethral opening: 


He reminds us that there is no contemporary reference to 
that the theory rests on a doubtful interpretation 
of a doubtful passage of Vitruvius, himself an untrustworthy author ; 
that the danger to the interior from ram would have been very great, 
especially to the chryselephantine statues and the treasures, while great 
pains were taken to prevent moisture coming from the ground. He shows 
that Mr. Ferguson’s theory of lighting by means of a clerestory is incon- 
sistent with the very text on which the hypothesis of an hypwthra! 
opening is founded, and calls attention to the lack of any remains indi- 
cating such a method of construction, and to the very imperfect light it 
would afford, owing to architectural difficulties ; he recounts the wsthetii 
difficulties in such a construction, and the wsthetic advantages of arti- 
ficial light for such an interior and such decorations as a Greek temple 
possessed ; he recalls the fact that travellers who saw the Parthenon 
when still unimpaired speak of its darkness, and that all ancient rey 
sentations of finished temples show an unbroken roof; and, in ways too 
various to be mentioned in detail, he reinforces and supports his argu 
ments. Whatever may be the decision as to the worth of this theory 
is a valuable contribution to the discussion, and exhibits a careful and 
thorough study which is as novel as itis gratifying in American contri 
butions to the study of art. Mr. Clarke’s paper is reprinted in the last 
number of the American Architect 


—A Southern teacher writes us privately as follows ; 


‘+. . . [surmise that before the coming campaign is over the South is 
the on! y part of the country where such honesty and independence as cha- 
racterize your paper will be tolerated, There is a great deal of sad truth 
in the letter of your I[]linois correspondent ; but, as You say, he goes too 
far. There is no more unrepentant rebel in the South than myself, yet | 
do nof hate the North. My hostility is exercised only tow ards the 
Bl +“ Chandlers, etc., and my sentiments towards them are only what 
the Nation expresses and implies. There has been a steady growth South 
in national patriotism in the last ten years. One Democratic Administ: 
tion, under such a President as Bayard or David Davis, unmarked by th 
follies of the Democrats or the bitter partisanship of the Republicans, 
would bring about a state of things never experienced since the Revolu- 
tionary War—that the Southerner would feel as much at home in Maine 
as in Texas or South Carolina. Your correspondent mistakes a genera] 
feeling of resentment towards the Republican party, as the a vuthot f all 
the wrongs the South has endured, for a sectional feeling of oie red 
towards that part of the Union where the Republican party is in the ma- 
jority. We know that the Republican ben will attempt, if possible 
the very things your correspondent speaks of in regard to remanding the 
South back to the state of things existent from I868 to 1876, and I be- 
lieve we would fight before submitting to it again. Henee the eagerness 
with which the South seeks to increase her power and influence in the 
Government—not to rule, as the *Stalwarts’ say, but to keep from being 
ruined. The apparent hostility be tween North and South is no greatet 


than that between up-country and low-country in South Carolina. It did 
not ‘ante-date the Revolution.” So far as rea/, it is due to the brutal 
and overweening vanity of Southern M.Cs. in Congress and their manner 


towards members from the North ; to the infamous assault of Brooks 
upon Mr. Sumner, and the general defence of the same throughout the 
South : to the asso tation in the mind of the Southerner of Abolitionist 
(with all it implied and Abolitionism meant for the South) aad Northern- 
er or * Yankee,’ and to the misunderstanding at the North that free 
speech, the natural inheritance of the modern Anglo-Saxon, was hated 
per se at the South, when it was because free speech on the slavery ques- 
tion meant insurrection and its attendant horrors. 

**But all that has passed away for ever. There can searce be found 
ar intelligent Southerner who will not admit (though not to a Northerner) 
that slavery put us asa people behind all others of our race vg civiliza- 
tion. The same sentiment is now held as to the Brooks-Sumner affair 
here at the South that was always held at the North. At the Commence- 
ment at the Biddle University (N. C.) for colored young men, Dr. 
Mattoon, President, there were present some ol ds laveholders, who ex- 
pressed surprise, and even gratification, at the proficiency of the colored 
young men. In fine, the * proble m ‘of the New South is working itself 
out as well as sed samme conditions could possibly admit of among any 
people; and I beg leave to suggest that those who are interested in the 
solution of this problem send a circular letter to those in charge of all 
the educational institutions for colored people in the South, asking such 
questions as would bring out the truth.” 


—<As the Democrats in Congress rely greatly on English precedent in 
denouncing the use of the army as a police, the history of the suppression 
of the Gordon riots of 1780 will help them to an impartial view of the 


question. Dr. Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale : 


‘There has been, indeed, an universal panic, from which the King 
was the first that recovered. Without the concurrence of his ministers, 
or the assistance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers in motion, 
and saved the town from calamities such as a rabbie’s government must 
iaturally produce.” 
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Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, in his ‘ Life of Shelburne’ (iii. 89), says : 

‘The ultimate suppression of the riots was owing to the courage of 

the Attorney-General, Wedderburne, who was rewarded with the Barony 
of Loughborough and the Lord Chief-Justiceship of the Common Pleas, 
While London was burning, the Privy Council was discussing whether 
the troops could fire till after the Riot Act had been read and one hour 
had elapsed. This was the theory embodied in a War-Office Order on the 
subject; the question, however, was if it contained the law on the sub- 
ject. The Attorney-General gave it as his opinion that when a felony 
was being committed, and the Civil power lacked other means to repress 
it, the Military could interpose, without any formality whatever, not as 
soldiers but as citizens. * No matter,’ said Mansfield [whose house was 
sacked by the mob], ‘whether their coats be red or brown, they are em- 
ployed not to subvert but to preserve the laws and Constitution.’ This 
doctrine, though probably correct, is clearly one which requires very 
close watching; as Dunning pointed out in some observations which he 
addressed to Shelburne on the subject.” 
The miserable condition of the police was of course the reason why the 
mob obtained such headway, and the necessity of reorganizing it upon a 
more efficient basis was strongly urged by Shelburne while the riots were 
still in their inecipiency. At Bath, according to Samuel Curwen, an 
American loyalist residing in Bristol, the mob gutted the Roman Catholic 
chapel and the priest's house before the Hereford militia and a troop of 
dragoons stationed near by could be called in (‘ Journal and Letters,’ p. 
253). Bristol, on the other hand, ‘* by a vigorous internal police taking 
early precaution dispersed a threatening storm.” 

—A subscriber sends us the following off-hand answer to the riddle 
of Erskine’s which we quoted last week, ending ‘‘ What am I—what, 
what ?” 

*‘ You're a king. When you die 
Virat Rea people cry. 
Though, fat-brained and bloated, 
For sins you be noted, 
Despite of all protest, 
Rex peccare non potest.” 

—Three court-plaster illustrations on the usually staid cover of Lip- 
pincott’s for July emphasize the three articles for which original designs 
appear to have been procured, Of these articles the best in all respects 
is Mr. L. Clarke Davis’s ‘* At and After the Play,” a biographical sketch 
of Joseph Jefferson, the actor, with special reference to his impersonation 
of Rip van Winkle. Mr. Jefferson is, as is well known, a fine example 
of hereditary genius, being the fourth in a direct line of actors, of whom 
two besides himself were eminent, and having also inherited from his 
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—Professor Adolfo Bartoli, of Florence, whose important work, «I 
Primi Due Secoli della Letteratura Italiana,’ we noticed in the Nation. 
No, 464, has undertaken a more popular history of Italian literature, the 
first volume of which has recently appeared in Florence under the title 
*Caratteri Fondimentali della Letteratura Medievale.’ As the title indi- 
cates, it gives a survey of the general medieval literature of Europe dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. To show what the condition 
of the human mind was during the Middle Ages the author examines 
what it produced. He considers rapidly, in eleven chapters, the 
chronicles in prose and verse and historical songs, works with morali- 
zations, legends, religious lyrics, the religious drama, encyclopedic 
works, the poetry of the vagrant scholars, the fabliaux and the romance 
of Renard, the * Romance of the Rose,’ and Provengal poetry. He avoids 
all literary discussions, and presents simple facts. In this way he has 
made a very readable work, which supplements his more learned labor 
mentioned above. 


WALTER BAGEHOT.* 
V R. BAGEHOT’S death leaves a void in English literature which will not 
A easily be filled. He was possessed of rare and peculiar intellectual 
powers, and he applied his talents to subjects which at the present day do 
not often form the study of men gifted with anything like his genius. The 
last fifty years have been a period of political change. Curiously enough, 
they have not in the main been a period of political speculation. Two 
men of marked originality have, the one in France and the other in Eng- 
land, thrown new light on the theory of polities. De Tocqueville’s ser- 
vices to political science have now been fully acknowledged, though they 


| can searcely receive more ample acknowledgment than is theirdue. Mr. 


Bagehot’s achievements have scarcely as yet been fully recognized, 
though students know that he has thrown more light on the essential 
character of the English Government than can be gained from the works 
of any other writer who has dealt with that well-worn but little under- 
stood subject, the English Constitution, and it will ultimately be per- 
ceived that he is, within a limited field, by far the most original political 
theorist who has appeared, at any rate in England, during the last half 


| century. 


father a taste for painting which he has cultivated perhaps beyond the | 


latter’s excellence in that art. All but the first Jefferson have been in- 
timately associated with the Philadelphia stage, for which, as Mr. Clarke 
shows, the legend of Rip van Winkle was first dramatized, probably by 
J. H. Hackett, and afterwards by Mr. Jefferson’s half-brother, Charles 
Surke, himself an actor to whom Mr. Davis awards the highest praise. 
Mr. Felix L. Oswald’s opening paper, ‘* Rambles in the Backwoods of 
Mexico and Central America—Sonora, ” 
are both agreeable papers, which do not, however, call for special remark, 
unless we ought to mention the mysterious ‘‘ Stratford Knockings” of 
thirty years ago. Miss Porter’s ‘*‘ My Village in the South ” takes a new 
turn without ceasing to be romantic. Ina review of Bigelow’s ‘ Frank- 
lin,’ Mr. Thomas Hughes endeavors to make some amends for the Eng- 
lish underestimate of Poor Richard. 

—Harper’s opens with a jaunty pictorial description of Narragansett 
Pier, by Professor Charles Carroll. Mr. Howard Pyle apparently con- 
cludes his entertaining series on the ‘‘ Peninsular Canaan” with glimpses 
of the peach country in Delaware. 
Long Island are exemplified anew in Mr, A. A. Hayes, Jr.’s ‘‘ Romance 
of Easthampton,” which seems intended to pass for a true story. Mr. S. 
G. W. Benjamin writes with his usual unprofitableness when dealing with 
such subjects on ‘‘ Fifty Years of American Art,” the period, namely, 
from the founding of the National Academy of Design and the death of 
Gilbert Stuart (in 1828) to last year. Both the text and the engravings 
recall the work of the older worthies of the brush, such as Huntington, 
Durand, Cole, ete., and their immediate successors, A centennial article 
describes in a somewhat wooden manner the taking of Stony Point 
in July, 1779. Mr. E. P. Whipple’s ** Recollections of Charles Sumner ” 
have the quality of being least flattering when most apologetic ; and as 
they are frank and truthful between times, they convey a very fair idea 
of that statesman’s weaknesses. In Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s charming little 
story, called, rather improbably, ‘* The Diary of a Man of Fifty,” the dé- 
nouement is well concealed from the beginning, and the moral very 
unexpectedly enforced with a wholesome regard for the reader’s feelings 
instead of for the narrator’s. The scene is laid in Italy, and all the ap- 
pointments show the practised observer with a gift for description. 


and ‘* Stratford-on-the-Sound,” | 


The inexhaustible literary resources of | 





Our present object is not, however, to estimate the value of Mr. 
Bagehot’s speculations, but to point out what were the qualities of a 
genius which may be termed ‘‘singular” in the strict sense of the term, 
and left its peculiar impress on every line of Mr. Bagehot’s works. The 
first and most obvious quality of his mind was originality. By this 
term we do not mean necessarily either strength or wide grasp of intellect. 
What we do mean is the power to look at all matters from points of view 
which are peculiar to the thinker himself. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Bagehot’s whole account of the Edinburgh Reviewers. The subject is 
one which lends itself to truisms. One would be inclined to think that 
nothing could be said on the topic which was at once true and new. The 
moment that Mr. Bagehot takes the matter in hand the reader feels that 
a considerable subject is never really exhausted. Jeffrey, Horner, Syd- 
ney Smith, Lord Eldon, are each set before us in a new aspect. There 
is no attempt at overstrained paradox, but we feel that the true character 
of the Toryism which the reviewers overthrew, their own powers and their 
weaknesses, are made apparent by being subjected to the light of an ori- 
ginal genius. The following sentence with reference to Lord Eldon tells, 
for example, more than can be learnt from half a hundred histories such 
as that with which the industry and good sense of Mr. Walpole have re- 
cently afflicted the world : 

‘“*We read occasionally in conservative literature (the remark is as 
true of religion as of politics) alternations of sentences, the first an appeal 
to the coarsest prejudice, the next a subtle hint to a craving and insati- 
able scepticism. You may trace this even in Vesey, junior. Lord Eldon 
never read Hume or Montaigne, but sometimes, in the interstices of 
cumbrous law, you may find sentences with their meaning, if not in their 
manner : ‘ Dumpor’s case always struck me as extraordinary ; but if you 
depart from Dumpor’s case, what is there to prevent a departure in every 
direction ?’” 

This sentence, which is only one in a thousand examples of Mr. 
Bagehot’s power of suggesting a whole view by a few brilliant touches, 
is remarkable as showing the close connection between his literary and 
his political criticism. The essay on the Edinburgh Reviewers happens 
to unite his interest in literature and his interest in politics. In truth 
they never seem far apart from each other. From ‘ Lombard Street’ or 
‘ Physics and Politics’ may be picked out profound remarks on style, and 


es Literary Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot, M.A., and Fellow of University 
College, London. Edited by Richard Holt Hutton.’ London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the criticisms on Lord Eldon easily suggest the kind of view which Mr. 
,agehot was likely to take of the Constitution. The English Constitution 
with its paradoxes, its anomalies, its basis of sound sense, and (with due 
reverence be it said) its absurdities, was exactly the topic which suited Mr. 
Bagehot’s powers. And his ‘ English Constitution’ is a masterpiece. 
Something, however, more than what is fairly meant by originality 
was needed for enabling any one to throw new light on a topic which is 
so well known that, like the character of an old acquaintance, it cannot be 
understood. This necessary something is freshness, or openness of 
mind, and this intellectual pliability and readiness to admit new facts 
and to receive new impressions was precisely the quality which next to 
originality was the most marked characteristic of Mr. Bagehot’s mind. 
Any reader who wishes to see this particular trait displayed in the 
strongest light, though not from the most favorable point of view, should 
read the letters on the Coup d’ Etat written in January and February, 
1852. They are appended to the first volume of ‘ Literary Studies,’ and 
form as remarkable a production as any young man of twenty-six ever 
When they were composed all England was filled with de- 
—and, let us add, most just denunciations—of the French 
President. Ile was known to be a knave. He was thought to be a fool. 
His villany was patent, and his suecess was uncertain. The English 
press, which a year or two afterwards adulated ‘our ally,” were filled 
with high-toned indignation at a President who in betraying the liberties 
Public indignation, partly 


published. 
nunciations 


of France menaced the peace of England. 
genuine and partly, it may now be feared, factitious, made even calm 
critics incapable of fairly judging what were the sources of the Presi- 
dent’s power, and what were the chances of his success. 

There was, perhaps, in England but one man except Lord Palmerston 
who perceived that the triumph of the Coup d’ Etat was based on causes 
lying deep in the state of France and in the character of Frenchmen. This 
one man was the then unknown correspondent of the Jnguirer. He went 
to Paris and studied the Coup @’ Etat as a doctor might examine into the 
symptoms of a new disease, or a lawyer might study a strange case. Mr. 
Bagehot analyzed the condition of Paris with extreme interest and with 
impartial calmness. He perceived, what we now all know, that the shop- 
keepers were panic-struck with fear of socialism; that the workmen hated 
the middle classes; that the Conservatives were unpatriotic and the Re- 
publicans impracticable; and, to put the matter shortly, that the Presi- 
dent had a hand full of good cards and the skill to play his own game. 
Mr. Bagehot, moreover, never lost sight of the fact that the object of 
government is to protect the lives and property of ordinary men, and that 
ordinary men, who are the vast majority of any country, will hate any 
party who menaces their lives and property, and rally round any despot 
who protects their interests. Hence in 1851 he perceived what was the 
strength of the President, and wrote of the Coup d’ tat just as ten years 
later the mass of political writers, taught by experience, wrote of the 
Empire. His whole theory is summed up in these sentences : 

‘¢ Mazzini sneers at the selfishness of shopkeepers. I am for the shop- 
keepers against him. There are po me who think because they are Re- 
publican there shall be no more ‘cakes and ale.’ Aye, verily, but there 
will though, or else stiffish ginger will be hot in the mouth. Legislative 
assemblies, leading articles, essay eloquence—such are good, very good— 
useful, very useful; yet they can be done without. We can want them. 
Not so with all things. ‘The selling of figs, the cobbling of shoes, the 
manufacturing of nails—these are the essence of life. And let whoso 
frameth a constitution of his country think on these things.” 

Of ‘‘ these things ’—that is, of the connection between the commonest 
facts and the most general principles of politices—our author thought to 
good purpose, and therefore saw exactly those aspects of truth which 
His defect, to speak quite frankly, was that 


generally escape theorists. 
Something must 


he ‘* thought of these things ” a good deal too much. 
be allowed for the irony which runs through the attitude of a man who, 
being himself the cleverest of theorists, is never so happy as when he 
can show how great are the social benefits arising from commonplace 
stupidity. A good deal must also be allowed for the natural passion of 
a youthful author for the maintenance of ingenious paradoxes. but 
when every allowance is made, it must be conceded that Mr. Bagehot’s 
attitude towards the Coup d’ Etat, if it shows the strength also betrays the 
weakness of his genius. ‘‘I have seen so many ghosts,” it has been said 
by a celebrated author, ‘‘that I cannot believe in ghosts.” We might 
conceive Mr. Bagehot in like manner saying, ‘‘I have formed so many 
theories that I cannot believe in theories.” Certainly his belief in the 
ordinary facts of life was out of proportion his belief in moral 
De Tocqueville, both from position and turn of intellect, 
to understand the strength of ' 


Lo 
principles, 
failed like other French statesmen 


the Empire; but his moral insight pierced through all the trappings 
at In 


who died before the 


of the Imperial system to the rottenness which lay its core, 


conversations with Mr, Senior, De Tocqueville, 
Empire showed signs of decay, predicted the very weaknesses which led 


If indeed it were still the practice to work 


to the catastrophe of Sedan. | 
out literary comparisons, no more interesting topic could be chosen than 
ay 
Tocqueville, in beauty of style, in width of generalization, in a kind of 
But the advantage 


a comparison between the French and the English political theorist. 


moral dignity, certainly rises farabove Mr. Bagehot. 
is not all on the side of the French author. Mr. 
He was never afraid to bring his the 


Bagehot was never a 
slave to his own generalizations. 
ries into contact with the commonest facts. He had a far greater know- 
ledge of mankind than seems to have been possessed by a writer who, 
though he had been a Minister, has always something in his mode of 


thought which savors of the Professor. Whole sides of human experi- 


ence which were open to Mr. Bagehot were unknown to De Tocqueville. 


Religious sentiment, as it exists in Protestant countries, seems to have 
been hardly intelligible to the man who joined in preparing the Fren 

expedition to Rome. The sentiment of nationality, which, for good and 
bad, has governed the polities of the last thirty years, must have been 
totally misunderstood by a Frenchman who saw in Garibaldi little more 
than a desperado leading a band of ruffians. De Tocqueville was so en- 
grossed in working out the result of two or three fertile political prir 

ciples as hardly to realize what were the motives which guided ordinary 
men in the political transactions of every-day life. Mr. Ba looked 
so sharply at the actual course of human action that his speculative eon- 


gehot 


clusions were somewhat warped by his excessive appreciation of the in- 
fluence exerted on what seemed the great issues of polities, by the petty 
motives and mean interests which govern the acts of vulgar and common 
place human beings. Yet, when this defect is allowed for, he remains 
together with the eminent Frenchman with whom we have compared him, 
one of the few thinkers who in modern times have thrown on the theories 
of polities the light of originality and genius. 


CARR’S ESSAYS ON ART.* 
- appears to be the opinion of a large number of the younger of the 
literati of the day that nothing is easier to write about than 
The general opinion amongst these self-made critics is that art is 
purely a matter of individual taste, and that any opinion confidently de- 


art. 


livered is as good as any other. As much as can be expected is that they 


| should make acquaintance with some artists, visit all the exhibitions, 


read and Cavaleaselle, Ruskin, Leslie’s hand-book, and Sir 


Joshua’s lectures, at once to show familiarity with the subject, and learn 


Crowe 


to justify the most contradictory opinions, and then, if possible, add the 
crowning grace of good English. 

All this Mr. Carr does excellently well, and where it is merely ques- 
tion of condensing and reproducing the opinions to which the world of 
taste has consented on such painters and art as have been long subjects of 
study and criticism, what he had to say no doubt filled creditably its 
page or column in the periodical for which it was written; but whenever 
anything not canonized is to be treated, whenever the insight of a born critic 
is demanded, no dismasted ship was ever more hopelessly afloat than he. 
It is no doubt of high utility that some patient and scholarly student of 


| art literature should redevelop from time to time the orthodox conclusions 


as to the old art, especially when collections of old masters are offered to 
people who don’t know whether Bronzino was Venetian or Florentine, or 
whether Francia was earlier or later than Raphael—it may even be per- 
mitted to go on repeating that Michael Angelo added to the Greek per- 
fections that of the expression of the soul—none of these things are 
dangerous to treat of or be mistaken about, and it don’t matter whethe: 
the critic is wrong or right ; only when the art of living men and art that 
may be developed or stifled by criticism, good or bad as the case may be, 
is in question, there is need of critics who know as much of the subject 
as at least a clumsy surgeon knows of the anatomy of a limb he must 
operate on. 

A clever and prudent writer can always make a readable essay on 
the Greeks and Michael Angelo, using the labors of prior and classicz! 
critics ; but the men of to-day whom criticism has not yet consented to 
unanimously are a dangerous theme to one whose opinions depend on 
other conelusions than his own. In Mr. Carr’s essay on ‘* Corot and Mil- 
let.” though much has been written and was to be drawn on, he shows his 
utter inability to grapple with the most fundamental technical distinctions, 


**Essayson Art. By J.Comyns Carr.’ London: Smith, Elder & Co. 








In this essay we should expect to find something which shows compre- 
hension of the true aims of art, for of all modern painters two could not 
be selected who are more pronounced in their adherence to the purely 
side of Mr 


Carr leads up to the inevitable Constable, whom it is an English tradition 


artistic painting, in contradistinetion to the naturalistic. 


to put forward as the father of French landscape art, and whose pictures 
Mr. Ca ‘lyrie.” Here 
rood nonsense uneducated people are capable of 


rr would distinguish as ‘*dramatie "—Corot being * 
of the 


writing about art as the essay contains : 


is as passage 


‘*From a single scene he selects only a few of the features important 
to his design the rest are left half-concealed or wholly hidden. And 
with this desire to select a few things out of many, to summon here and 
there as he wills the sh tpes and colors of the earth, the presence of afmos- 
phere and the constant control of mist and cloud are valuable assistants, 
Behind these clouds the landscape rests under the dominion of the painter ad 

What sense there may be concealed in these oracular words, or what 
meaning to be extorted from them, we cannot divine. 

‘M. Jean Rousseau, writing in Z’Ar/, has endeavored to claim for 
Corot the spirit of Greek art, and has boldly defended his position by 
pointing out in Corot’s landscape these very nymphs that we have sup- 
posed the painter to have inherited. But the hypothesis is overstrained 
and will not bear consideration. If Corot’s vision of nature had 
been more passionate and intense, it would not have tolerated the pre- 
sence of these unreal images of an antique world ; if his sympathy with 
the spirit of Greek beauty had been powerful, it would have created an 
appropriate scene in which to enshrine them.” 

Now, nothing truer could be said of Corot than that he works in the 
spirit of Greek art, and Mr, Carr only shows that his critical acumen 
(t.e., certain 


, 


never got to the point of distinguishing ‘‘Greek beauty’ 
types of form which the Greek sculptors evolved through their feeling 
Greek art is simply pure art, and all 
pure art is in the spirit of Greek art. It is (in painting, at least, for it is 
not wise to attempt too broad definition in such subjective matters as 


for beautiful form) from Greek art. 


esthetics) the expression of emotions by means of, and by any conceivable 
use of, the natural objects which excite those emotions, whether directly 
or indirectly. The sight of Niagara excited in Ole Bull’s mind an emo- 
tion which expressed itself in a symphony ; to a great landscape-painter 
it would be a suggestion of pictures in which mist and mystery and the 
But 
the art is not in conveying an exact idea of Niagara, but in giving an 
adequate expression of emotion in harmonious guise. That which above 
all other things distinguished Greek art was its absolute unity—the 
subordination of every detail to the central and inspiring emotion ; its 
beauty was a fortunate accident which depended in some way on the 
Greek moral nature. If ugliness and a horrible ideal could excite the 
same exalted emotions as beauty, the art resulting might be equally great 
“Tf Corot’s vision of nature had been more passionate and in- 


awe of mighty forces would find expression according to his nature. 


as art, 
tense,” it is probable that his art would have been much more naturalis- 
tic ; it was the utter subserviency of nature to his artistic emotions which 
And no one has ever painted 
He belonged to the race 


made him the great artist that he was. 
more entirely in the spirit of Greek art than he. 
of Claude, not of Constable, nor has he any tie whatever with the latter 
except that both painted landscape. Corot’s picture was ordered with a 
classical harmony and a completeness and entire subserviency of every 
The only modern 
landscape-painters who in this respect equalled or surpassed him were 
Turner and Théodore Rousseau. All the facts in the landscape itself are 
not to him worth one tone in its proper place. He distinetly defied in 
every work the limitations of the scene—if, indeed, there was any scene 
implied —and made open profession of unreality ; and his nymphs were 
but so many tokens of his contempt for the realism of the naturalists. 


detail to the whole which even Claude never attained. 


‘* Even these you shall accept and believe in,” he seemed to say ; and no 
scene could have been more appropriate to shrine the unsubstantial crea- 
tions of Greek imagination in than these evanescent passages of the world 
of dreams which Corot delighted in and maybe lived in. Mr. Carr has 
missed entirely the spirit and failed to appreciate the completeness of 
Corot’s art; he only felt that it was harmonious and grey, and thought 
it was cloudy, when in fact rarely has a painter made less of clouds in 
his pictures than he—the unrealistic atmosphere he painted in having 
nothing in common with clouds except a common relationship to mist. 

We forego the analysis of Mr. Carr’s criticism of Millet, whose titanic 
powers fall still less within his measure. 
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Co, 1879. 12mo, pp. x. 229.)}—Mr. Damon is a devotee of the aquarium, 
anda lively writer. His book is mostly devoted to a description of the more 
curious and less familiar marine creatures. ‘The sea-anemone, the squid, 
the octopus, the coral polyp, the barnacle, the sea-horse and the sea-cucum- 
ber, star-fishes, and hydroids and meduse of multitudinous forms, these 
occupy the greater part of Mr. Damon’s pages; while, in describing 
corals, edible fishes, sponges, and seals, he touches the same ground, or 
soundings rather, as that of Mr. Simmonds’s book on the ‘Commercial 
Products of the Sea.’ He gives an interesting description of how the 
white whale is caught alive upon the Nova Scotia coast for the public 
aquaria ; at great expense, he adds, for ‘‘a whale even twenty feet long.” 
It can only be done by digging out and staking, at low tide, a basin into 
which the more playful whales may enter at the flood. At the ebb there 
is an exciting struggle : the hunters plunge into the mud with ropes and 
strive to secure the stranded animals, the whales endeavoring to get 
away to blue water, and knocking their captors to right and left by their 
plunges, while the vociferations of the pursuers remind one of the plea- 
sant quaintness of the Roman de Rou : 
** Olicrosse,” sovent crioent : 
E * godemite,’ reclamoent.” 

In a few instances, Mr. Damon says, the captors have succeeded in secur- 
ing their prize uninjured. An enormous box, some four feet wide and 
high, and as long as the expected captive, they have already brought 
upon the ground ; this is “carefully padded with whole cart-loads of 
fucus and other sea-weeds, else the whale would beat himself to death in 
his struggles from surprise and anger.” ‘This box, with the contained 
animal, is then loaded upon a schooner and sent to Quebec, and thence 
freighted to any place that may require a whale. During the journey 
an attendant keeps the surface of the creature constantly wetted with 
salt water, and sees that the spout or ‘* blow-hole ” is frequently supplied 
from a dipper. ‘It is astonishing how tenacious of life is the white 
whale, and the amount of ill-usage and hard treatment it will undergo. 
Last season one was shipped in a box without water from New York to 
the Royal Aquarium in London, where it arrived alive, but, of course, 
not well. It was not surprising that it resented such treatment by dying 
four days after its arrival.” Mr. Damon celebrates the intelligence, affec- 
tion, and docility (for he can be not only tamed but educated) of the 
With the still more interesting crea 
ture, the fur-seal, our author, has had unfortunately no personal ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Damon corrects not a few erroneous notions, as, for instance. 
about the coral polyp. ‘* We have heard clergymen and others speak of 
the wonderful labors of the coral insect. In this short phrase are two 
fundamental errors. The coral-producers are neither laborers nor in- 
sects. Their simple and sole business is eating; and that a stony struc- 
ture is the result is no more creditable to them than it is to a maple- 
tree to secrete sugar.” Mr. Damon has succeeded in making the coral 
animal at home in his aquarium, and thinks that his is the only speci- 
men so domesticated in this country. 

There is an interesting chapter upon the octopus, or devil-fish, and its 
congeners, the cuttle-iish and the squids. The latter are used as food 
by aboriginal tribes from Alaska to Chili, and largely on the Chinese 
coasts ; but they have not commended themselves to the European pal- 
ate. <A party of English savants, at a dinner given for the especial pur- 
pose, tried to eat squid, but in vain ; not one of the guests could muster 
the stomach for it. The present writer, however, can testify from expe- 
rience in the Pacific Islands that the squid’s tentacles, roasted and eaten 
with salt, form an excellent relish. That the squid and the cuttle-iish 
protect themselves by the free use of their sepia-bags is a fact which 


Tom Hood learned, it seems, by the system of object-teaching. The 
poet was angling one day in Love Harbor and caught a euttle-fish. Un- 


| aware that it was what would now be called by the frivolous an ‘ ink- 


slinger,” he ** laid hold of it to unhook it, and received its full yet d eau 
in his face.” Being asked what he had on his line, he replied, ‘* that he 
did not know exactly, but thought he had caught a young garden-en- 
After this we hardly see how Mr. Damon can call this creature’s 
” ; this is to 


gine. 
manners ‘‘ decidedly more genial than those of the octopus 
add a new black to the picture of the devil-fish. 

We are told, too, that the latter enemy walks as well as swims abroad 
seeking whom he may devour. ‘I can assure the reader,” says Mr. Da- 
mon, ‘‘that I have seen a full-grown octopus, at the Bermudas, spring 
up out of the water, only a few feet forward of the boat I was in, and 
run up a perpendicular rocky cliff for more than two hundred feet !” pur- 
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d. which are native to the locality, ‘‘and which had run up the rocks for | he may easily choose a poorer book for seaside enjoyment than these 
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Though American citizens may not be wholly pleased with this 
analysis of their institutions and political systems, they may find con- 
siderable criticism which they will have to recognize asjust. . . . It 
discusses the events of successive years with ability and comprehensive- 
ness. 
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